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LITLINGTON TOWER, 


Sirvatr at the entrance of the Little Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey, became the residence of 
Mr. Richard Clark, as one of the choir, on 
the decease of John S. Smith, Esq., one of the 
Lay Clerks of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

The history of this pleasurable relic of an- 
tiquity, being replete with many interesting 
historical and local recollections, renders it 
worthy of particular mention. é 

It was originally a Bell-Tower, built by 
Nicholas Litlington, who was prior here 
[1352], and on the advancement of Simon 
Langham* to the See of Ely, was chosen Abbot 
in his place. 

® After the decease of Simon Latip. [April 26, 1366,} 

illiam EA 


the monks of Canterbury chose E-lendon, 
bishop of Winchester, for archbishop, who refused the 


place, using, as the report goeth, this speech :—*< Can- 
Sorbary is the higher rack, but Winchester is the better 
manger.” with the app 1 of 





The bee ng thereup 

Edward IIL, [1366,] removed Simon Langham to 
Canterbury, he being then bishop of Ely, also trea- 
surer and cl lor of England. He was first a 
monk of Westmiuster; then prior; and, lastly, abbot 
there. Theuce he was ordained bishop of London ; 
but before he was ted he obtained Ely, [1362.] 
Whilst archbishop of Canterbury, he became the op 
nent of the celebrated John Wickliffe, whom he dis- 
placed with the other scholars at Pagham, and put in 
monks, “ If, theu,” says bishop Godwin, iu his Cata- 
logue of English bishops, 1615, “ Wickliffe were angry 
with Pope, archbishop, monks, and all, you cannot 
marvell.” But to return to our archbishop: he sat 
only for Canterbury two years ; for having been made 
cardinal of St. Sixtus by Pope Urban the fifth, [Sep- 
tember 31, 1368,] he left his archbishopric and went 
to Avignon, in Provence, where, shortly after, he was 
made bishop cardinal of Preneste, by Gregory XL, 
and held divers livings in commendam, as the. arch- 
deaconry of Wells, with others, He lived there in 
great estimation about eight years, avd died, July 22, 
1376, of a palsy. He was inurned first in the church of 
Avignon ; but, after three yeara’ rest, his bones, by his 
express wish, were taken up, and again deposited at 
Westminster, in a “ goodly tomb of alabaster,” in the 
chapel of St. Benedict 

Archbishop Langham was a great benefactor to the 
mouastery of Westminster; when he was elected abbot, 
he bestowed all his wealth in paying the debts of the 
house, to the amount of two thousand aud two hun- 
dred marks; he also disc! the private debts that 
particular monks did owe, and cheiished them as his 
own children. Being chancellor, and treasurer of Eug- 
land, he purchased great quantities of laud, aud gave 
it untothem. When he quitted Euglaud, he left them 
books to the value of 830/., with copes, vestments, &c., 
esteemed worth 437/. At his death, he bequeathed 
them all his plate, valued at 700/., aud all ‘lebts due 
to him, which amounted to 3,954/. 13s. 4d. Whilst 
abroad, he sent also to the monastery one thousand 
marks to purchase laud of the annual value of forty 
marks, to increase the portions of four mouks, who 
should daily say mass for the souls of himself and his 

rents. To say nothing of the monastery which he 

wilt for the Carthusians at Avignon, the money he 
bestowed upon the er! of Westminster alone was 
reekoned by a monk of the same to be uo less than 
10,8002. 

© will am Beendon, being jo neeed hej magiont, Ree gy {1350,] 

roats, or 3, an’ coined, (a money 

fore pe Kya Re a tery says Godwin, 
“ they wanted something of the rer sterling weight, which was 
the cause that the prices of all things rose then very much. 
And whereas many other times the practice hath been used ; 
insomuch that five shillings hath now (1615,) scarce so much 
silver in it as five groats had 300 years since, no marvel if things 
be sold at treble the price they were years neo. Hereof, 
also, it cometh to that the prince and nobility cannot 
possibly maintain their estates with their ancient rents and 
revenues, which bring in, the wonted number, 
yet not the due weight and quantity of metal.” 
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This liberal prelate gave to the monastery, the 
manor of Burlingham, in the County of W orces- 
ter, valued at 11/7. per annum; and built the 
Deanery ; also the present College Hall, (in 
which his arms may be seen, both as Prior and 
Abbot;) the kitchen, and the Jerusalem cham- 
ber; “ besides which,” says Dart, “he erected 
the south and west cloisters,* where his arms 
are wrought in the building; the buttery, s 
house for the sacristan, and the cellarer’s othe, 
(with the Tower there) the great malt-house,} 
and a water-mill, of stone; and paved the 
cloisters with stone. He gave to the house, a 
mitre made of white pearls, which cost him 
one hundred marks ; two silver chalices, gilt; 
a pastoral staff of the value of 18/.; and to the 
Refectory, numerous dishes, chalices, cups, 
vessels for washing feet, incense pots, bells, 
vestments, &c. 

On either sido of the entrance to the west 
cloister, are the busts of Langham and Lit- 
lington ; that on the left side as you enter, is 
evidently of Litlington, with shield, on which 
was originally his arms: that on the right 
side, appears to be of Langham. Widmore, 
in his History of Westminster Abbey, in re- 
gretting that Litlington should have neglected 
to have placed some memorial’ of Archbishop 
Langham, his predecessor, as ‘his own arms, 
and initials of his name are on the key-stone 
of the Cloister Arches, seems not to have 
known that the busts above spoken of, were 
bsp Pons —_ oo ry 0, of Edward 

e essor, Langham, and Litlington, are 
in the College Hall. = 

In the above tower, were formerly four 
bells, as the corbels now in the first and second 
floor, and on which the bell-frames rested, 
will testify: these bells were rung, and a 
small flag hoisted on the top, (as appears in 
Hollar’s view) when great meetings, or prayers 
took place in St. Catherine’s Chapel ; the en- 
trance-arch to which being shown in our en- 
gravings and now leading to the offices of Mr. 

6. receiver-general. Some of the stone 
window-frames of St. Catherine’s Chapel are 
yet. to be seen in Mr. Page’s house. It was 
in this chapel, [pulled down 1571] that the 
mighty contest took place in 1175, betwee 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, one Richard, 
formerly a Benedictine monk of the monat 
tery of St. Martin, at Dover; and Roger, 


© Where the cisteru of the water (which comes from 
Bayswater,) is now placed, and as it must emit great 
damp into the Deanery, it would, we suggest, be 8 
great and healthy alteration, to remove the water-cis- 
tern from: its present em and erect it in the green 

uare in the centre of the cloisters, and placed oudhe 
four beautiful stone figures, suppused to 
crates, Tragedy, and Comedy, now under the Dorm’ 
en A in the College garden, mouldering to dust, by 
which improvement the Grand Entrance tv the Deanery 
might be again restored, together with the elegast 
arch, (now filled up with brickwork,) and the two ori 
ginal busts of Langham and Litlington; they 
~— form objects producing the most delightful reeoh 
ectious. 


hol 
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+ Converted in 1701, into the Dormitory for ti 
f £5000. ° 
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Archbishop of York, who had previously 
been Archdeacon of Canterbury.* 
It appears, that about 1713, Sir Christo- 
er Wren began to repair the Abbey, and 
ilt the two towers at the west end, the 
bells,+ which were then in Litlington Tower, 
were taken down, some were re-cast, and put 


® Godwin thus relates this ludi » but di 
ful quarrel, in writing of Richard, the archbishop of 
Canterbury ;—“ This man continued archbishop about 
the space of tenne or eleuen yeeres. In all which time, 
there happened uot anything Senomning him worthy 
memory, except perad » bet him and the 
archbishop of York, Ruger. The olde quarrell chaunced 
to be renued betweene these two archbishops, concern- 
ing the Primacy ; and one Hugocio, the Pope's Legate, 
eomming into Euglaud, both of them requested him to 
heare and judge this controuersie betweene them. 
Upou this and other i a tion was 
summoned at Wes: minster, where was a stately throne 

wided for the Legate. At the time appointed, the 

gate came aud took his place, and the archbishop of 
Cauterbury sate him down unto the Legate upon the 
right hand. After this, ia came Roger archbishop of 
Yorke, and would needes have displaced Canterbury to 
sit above him: that, when the other would not suffer, 
he sate di.wne on his lap. The other bishops present 
amazed at this strange behaviour of the archbishop of 
Yorke, cried out all upon him, the archbishop of Can- 
terburies men by vivleuce drew the other out of his ill- 
ehosen place, threw him down, tare his robes almust 
from his backe trode upon him, beat him, and used 
him so despitefully,as the Legate, whether from shame, 
or for doubt what might happen to himself in such a 
tumult, got him out and went his way.. The areh- 
bishop of Yorke, all ragyed as he was, bloudy aud 
dusty, went to the king, who first was exceeding angry, 
but when he heard the truth, laughed merrily at it, 
and said he was well enough seived.” 

Iu justice to poor archbishop Roger, it must be ob- 

ed, he was esteemed very learned, wise, a great aug- 
meutor of the state of his bishoprick, both in revenues 
and building: ; aud a prudent man; but as he favored 
wot the monks, by whom then nearly ail our histories 
ae written, it is probable the above story has lost none 
ofits puugency for want of colouring. 

+ The earliest peal of bells which we read of, was at 
the abbey of Croyland. Ingulphus, the abbot, who 
died about 1109, speaks of them a3 being well known 
inhis time ; and says, that Turketullus, the first abbot 
of Croyland gave six bells to that er 

The large bell which hung in the Clock-house, 

yard, Westminster, (in which was placed the 

fet elock ever used in Enyland,) called Great Tom of 

Westminster, was purchased for St. Paul's, London, 

(1715,] but on its way through Temple-bar, it rolled 

the carriage, whereby it was cracked; it was re- 

ast; and on the rim is «n inseription, stating that it 
ws brought from the ruins of Westminster. 

It was the custom in olden times to baptize and 
tousecrate Bells, and which began with Pope Johu 
MIL., Auno 968. 





+ 
ure. 














Sens renee 
To church | eall. } Sabbata pango. 
Tifeak stander," } Fulrar fang, 
i — } Dissipo ventos. 
Then en } Excito lentos. 

—— } Paco cruentos. 


An author of the fourteenth century, says— At 
he Abbey of St. Peter's, Westminster, ure two bells, 
hich, over all the bells in the world, vbtain the pre- 
e in wonderful size aud tone. 

bells used in the ies had s 
ropes, with silver rings at the ends for the,hand; 
were ancivntly rung by the priests themselves, 
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up where they now remain, as will appear by 
~ f-llowing inscriptions, to be seen on the 
ells :— ‘ 


On the oldest, are these words: 
IHV DINOS 
+-LRISTO 


On the great bell: 
Remember John Whitnell, Isabel his wife, 


an 
William Rus, who first gave this bell. 
1430. 
New cast, July 1599. 
And April 1738, by Richard Phelps and 
J. Lester. 
Weight, 32 hundred. 


Two other bells have on them: 


Batgen Ladlate Sonantbvs 
cvltvm: 


Gabriel Goodman, Becanus, 1598. 


On another : 
Thomas Lester made me, 
1 4 


On the sixth bell. 
Thomas Lester of London made me, 
And with the rest I will agree. 
1 7 4 3, 

For the above resuscitation of Litlington’s 
Tower, we are indebted to the taste and judg- 
ment of Mr. Richard Clark, who, with the 
kind assistance of the Very Rev. The Dean, 
and the Rev. The Chapter, was enabled to 
restore it nearly to its original state; and 
who also, by the permission of these reverend 
divines, has been enabled to erect in the front 
of the said Tower, (as shown at the foot of 
our engraving,) a Gothic Door-way, the ori- 
ginal entrance to the Star Chamber Court ! 
What a host of fearful recollections burst 
upon our imagination whilst gazing on this 
remnant of antiquity! The knowledge that 
the virtuous Bishop Williams,* that Leighton, 
Burton, Prynne, Bastwick, and the turbulent 


afterwards by the servauts, and sometimes by. those 
incapable of other duties, as persuns who were blind. 


Xn the monasterpe of TWestminster ther 
was a fapr pong man which was dbipnde, 
whom the monks hadde ovdepned to rpnge 
the bellps.+ 


For further account of Bells, vide Faulkner's History 
of Kensington. 


® This exemplary divine, who was Dean of West- 

minster, sentenced to a fine of £10,000, and im- 

prisonment in the Tower of Loudon, was releasyd No- 

versber 16, 1640, by order of the House of Lords, the 

es promotisg him to the archbishopric of York, iu 
l 


¢ Du Cange, Verbo Circuli, Campana, Spelman, 
pana Golden Legend, f. clxxxviii. b. 
») ° 


o 


V, Cam. 
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and ungovernable Lilburn, with many a con- 
scientious man, and many a — rogue, 
have bent their weary heads beneath its 
portal, to receive the severe and terrible pu- 
nishments inflicted in this notorious Court, 
awakens within us the most painful emotions. 
The roof of the Star Chamber* was pur- 
chased by the landlord of the Leasowes Hotel, 
Liverpool, where it forms a primary object of 
intense curiosity to the visitors of the Hotel. 
There are many other interesting remini- 
scences attached to Litlington Tower, particu- 
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There is a cloud un the monarch’s brow, 

Ant his lordly guests are yet sadder now ; 

There are looks of fear round the festive board, 

As they meet the eye of their angry lord, 

He hath sworn with an oath he dare not break, 

He had breath’d a vow he may not forsake ; 

And shall they who taste of his royal cheer, 

Say their mouvarch’s cheek is blanched with fear ?— 
He hath given the sign to the headsman yrim, ; 


But mirth aud joy are no more forhim! EE. M. 





LIFE COMPARED TO A STORM.-TOST VESSEL, 
Tais life is a shallop on destiny’s ocean, 


larly one, that it was here, the once celebrated y And tone Gi Es Sabiies a petsager the 5 


Lady Hamilton filled the humble, but honora- 


rg’d on by Time's pivions, in restless commotion, 
O'er billows of discord aud quicksands of care. 


ble station of servant to Mr. Dare, father of But tho’ in his voyage of sorrow and sadness, 


the late organist of Hereford Cathedral. As 
a proof of Mr, Clark’s mind being imbued with 
true antiquarian zeal, even the iron bell-pull 
at the door, is the identical one that was at- 
tached to the door-way at the Star Chamber. 


The above celebrated door-way was disco- 


Adversity’s tempests may threateningly roar ; 


If virtue’s his pilot, grief changes to gladness, 
A 


nd the moonbeams of hope, light him safe to the 
shore. 


When laid up in haven, no longer a ranger, 


On foam-whitened suiges, he’s calmly at rest, 


Tu the land of bright seraphs, where mourning's a 





vered behind some wainscoting, on removing 
a building, the site of which, was required 
for ~ new oo of Pg ar ; and was, 
at the request of Mr. Richard Clark, presented 
to him by Sir Benjamin Stephenson, of Her CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, in consequence Tue inauguration of this Society took place on 
of information given to him relative to the the 7th instant, at St. John’s College. The 
commemoration of the immortal Handel, pre- following communications were read :— 
vious to the one given in the year 1836. 3%. 1. List of MSS. relating to Cambridgeshire, 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., M.A. 


stranger, 
And joy, bright-eyed joy, is eternity’s ee 








KING HEROD'S FEAST. 
Tue feast was decked in King Herod's hall, 
Aud the lamps shoue bright on the gilded wall ; 
A hun‘tred goblets are crown’d with wine, 
A hundred guests at the board recline ; 
But where is the harp with its festive strain? 
Where the fairy dance of the virgin train ? 
Is the minstrel dumb, or the harp-string broke 
Which of old the jovial song awoke ? 
Are the damsels sad that the dance has ceas’d 
And the guests sit mute at the royal feast. 


King Herod look’d on the princely throng, 

But in vain he listened for mirth or song, 

And he cried, as he view'd their joyless mien, 
“Is there aught but joy ou my birth-day seen ? 
Hence, hence for the daughter of Philip's race, 


She shall cheer my guests with her sylph-like grace. 


There be many maids that are bright and fair, 
Bat none can in beauty with her compare ; 
And the man who is sad when her eyes look on, 
Must be fit for the hermit's cave alone.” 


The princess came at the King’s command, 

The fairest maid in Judeea’s land, 

The wouted harpings rung forth again, 

And the priucess dauced to the gladsome strain, 
So gaily she bounds, and so light her tread, 
Like a fleeting spirit the sadness fled, 

The clouds fell fast from each lordly brow, 

Aud the saddest once, are the gayest now : 

He were sad, indeed, who could shed a tear 
While so fair a maiden was tripping near. 


King Herod look'd on the priucely throng, 
Now all was laughter, and joy, and sung,— 
And “ What,” he cried, “ shall thy guerdon be, 
Ash it, fair maid, and I give it to thee,— 

’ Be it wealth, or pow’r, be it half my throne, 
1 swear by the heav’ns to grant the boon,” — 
“ Let the ee) pe head in a eharger bleed,” 
Said the maid, “ and I ask uo other meed; 
This bloody gift would my mother have, 
This from thy kingly word I crave |" 


® For Views and History of the Star Chamber, vide 


Blirror, vol. xxvii. pp. 289—321—370. 


2. Catalogue of Books given by the Founder 


to Catharine Hall, by Rev. Prof. Corrie, B.D. 


3. Statutes of King’s College. Angl. et 


Lat. By J. Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. 


4. Copy of a Chronicle of the middle age, 


by Rev. J. J. Smith, Tutor of Caius’ College. 


5. Legendary Account of the Foundation 
of the Town of Cambridge, and a curious 
Poem on Inebriety, by I. O. Halliwell, Secre- 
tary to the Society. 

Mr. Deck also exhibited to the Society, 
several relics of Roman Antiquities, found in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. Sherman's 
“ History of Jesus’ College,” recently published 
under the auspices of the Society, edited by 
Mr. Halliwell, was announced as ready for 
the Members. 


THE HUMAN AND THE BRUTE 
SPECIES. 

Waist the recital of the recent murders 
curdles our heart’s blood,—how consolatory 
and refreshing to turn from such frightful 
tales of Human tragedies, and revel on the 
care and affection daily evinced by the Brute 
creation toward their own ; one, among thou 
sands of such examples, recently occurred in 
the north of Wiltshire : a young strayed owl 
was picked up in a field, and placed in a gen 
tleman’s kitchen-garden, great care being 
taken of it: when it had been in its new place 
a few days, the parent owl discovered its lost 
one, and was seen regularly to feed it, 

the most earnest solicitude.—How different 
such conduct from that lately proved in ou 
Metropolis, by Man towards his fellow Man! 





CHRISTINE; 
AT THE CONVENT OF NONNENWERDER, 


OnE of the many little islands that, springing 
up in the midst of the Rhine, add so much to 
the varied beauty of that noble river, is the 
well-known Insel of Nonnenwerder, situated 
at a slight distance above the heights of the 
Siebengebiirge. The scenery at this part of 
the river is, without exception, beautiful: on 
the one hand the majestic summits of the seven 
mountains rise in the distance, whilst the 
Rhine on the opposite side, forms a broad 
basin bounded by the vine-clad hills, that rise 
out of the waters, and in which are reflectéd 
their verdant bases, with such portions of the 
scattered villages as may skirt the water’s 
edge. Which way soever the eye be turned, 
it is greeted by a landscape of the most finished 
a beauty. The broad river, enclosing within 

two arms the island we have mentioned, re- 
sumes its course within more contracted 
‘ limits. To the right, crowning a lofty rock, 
are the ruins of the old castle of Rolandseck, 





Y. from which the brave Roland, nephew of Char- 
on lemagne, looked down on the cloisters of Non- 
*he nenwerder, that buried his mistress from him 
and from the world. This convent is now de- 
ire, secrated to the vile uses of a most vile hotel, 
the boast of a small handful of dwellings 
der rinkled over the little island:—a considera- 
3.D, § ble encroachment of land upon the bed of the 
_ et & tiver marks the site of the adjacent islet of Rudolf” 
Grafenwerder; joined to the right bank of the 
age, | Rhine, some years since, by the celebrated 
ages Wiebaking. 
ation This is a rapid and, for our purpose, suffi- 
rious § cient sketch.of the present appearance of the 
ecre- | spot in which the incidents recorded in our 
narrative, are said to have occurred. Having, 
ciety, therefore, duly made known to the most gentle 
nd in §j teader the place to which his attention is di- 
man's § tected, it remains only to satisfy him concern- 
lished § ing the time; in this respect he must, indeed, 
ed by be exorbitant, who requires complete satis- 
dy for faction; in this, as in other legends, it is most 
mfficient that the time lie—remote. If this 
specification should not be satisfactory, three 
JTE § More only remain tobe given. The events we 
are about to record happened before the castle 
urders of Rolandseck was a ruin, before the convent 
olatory of Nonnenwerder became an hotel, and before 
rightful hand of improvement had joined the con- 


tiguous islet to the main land. 

Those who have admired the Rhine when 
tlothed in its summer, or, better still, its au- 
tumnal splendor, can scarcely be able to con- 
teive the appearance of the same river during 
the winter season. The hills that acquired so 
Buch beauty from the vineyards that covered 
ir sides then, from that very circumstance 
_ yet more desolate; their verdure, unlike 

t of our turf-clad hills, disappears with the 
fill of the leaf, leaving nothing for the eye to 
upon but the coarse sandy soil on which 
{fhe vines are planted, together with the tall 

draight poles on which they are trained. The 
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river, also, which, in the warmer season, had 
glided swiftiy and smoothly on its course, now 
swells and rages, bearing with it, in an impe- 
tuous torrent, vast masses of ice, which bear 
destruction to any vessel that dares to en- 
counter their violence. During this season, 
too, the usual bounds no longer restrain the 
angry flood, but the river pours forth its waters 
over the adjacent lands, to a considerable dis- 
tance on either side. 

1t was in the depth of such a winter that a 
fair lady knelt within the convent of Nonnen- 
werder. Within a small stone cell, contain- 
ing no furniture beside her pallet, a single 
stool, and the table with its book and cru- 
cifix, before which’ she was prostrated; all 
spoke of seclusion and penance. Yet the 
lady’s dress of purest white was not that of 
one who had forsworn the world; and her 
features, though now expressing the most bit- 
ter anguish, seemed, originally, to have been 
moulded by mirth and gaiety. But now, even 
the misery of the scene without, could not 
have vied with the dreariness and desolation 
of the heart that once throbbed so merrily, and, 
as she knelt before the symbol of salvation, to 
seek consolation in prayer, though her lips 
formed the oft-repeated words, her mind was 
wandering back to scenes of former happiness. 

“T cannot,”—and she burst into tears as 
she rose from her vain aspiration, “ I cannot 
pray; my thoughts hang over this world and 

udolf”. 

A soft tap at her cell door announced a vi- 
sitor, and the next moment the abbess entered; 
the lady abbess was a stately woman and 
proud, yet her dress bespoke humility, and so 
would her words have done, but their very 
sound belied them. 

“TI came hither, sister Christine, to learn 
thy final determination, the month thy parents 
gave thee for reflection has now elapsed—wilt 
thou, then sister, return to thy home, and wed 
him for whom thou art destined, or does it 
better please thee to preserve a vain and for- 
bidden love, shut up for life in this convent?” 

A half suppressed sigh was the only answer 
on the part of the sorrowing Christine. 

“ My child, I wait an answer.” 

Still Christine replied only by her tears. 

“ Christine,” said the abbess, “ thou hast a 
duty to perform, hast thou prayed for strength 
to go through with it?” 

“JT have knelt, lady "—— and Christine 
paused, for she dared not add that she had 
knelt in prayer. 

The abbess, however, was satisfied—she 
perceived not the distinction between prayers 
that dwell only on the lips, and those that 
arise from the overflowings of a pious heart, 
and she proceeded to urge the unfortunate 
maiden to a voluntary sacrifice. 

“ Lady,” replied Christine, “ full well do I 
know that, unless I submit to the cruel wish 
of my parents, and wed him whom I loathe, 
and that too, this night, I must take the veil, 
and yow an eternal divorce from the world 
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to-morrow:—I know, also, that from this fate 
there is no appeal—but 1 can neither obey my 
parents, and vow love to him I abhor, neither 
can I on the other hand, voluntarily renounce 
a world to which my heart-strings are bound; 
see, then, how dreadful is the alternative ye 
leave me, on either side perjury, on both sides, 
misery:—Oh! if there is mercy in your heart 
leave me yet a little time to reflect, in pity 
spare me but one hour—one hour!’’ and she 
fell at the feet of the abbess, bathing them 
with tears. 

“ Foolish, frivolous girl,” exclaimed the 
abbess, “ hast thou not had a month to reflect, 
and now thou beggest yet one hour—be it so 
then—after vespers I will call and ascertain 
thy final resolve, thy fate will then be decided.” 

ith an air of proud displeasure the abbess 
left the cell of misery, nor heaved one sigh for 
its fateless inmate, whose motives were to 
her so unintelligible; how tly did she feel 
her own superiority over the girl that clung 
80 fondly to the world, she who had left it 
only because she found it to contain nothing 
that shared her sympathy. 

Left to herself, Christine no longer res- 
trained her grief; with convulsive sobs, she 
threw herself on the hard pallet, and poured 
forth, in the anguish of her heart, an earnest 
prayer to the God of = By the time the 

ll tolled for vespers, she had in some degree 
recovered her composure. But the flush of 
her cheek told of an inward struggle, whilst 
the unearthly lustre of her eye, betokened that 
— great design held possession of her inmost 
soul, 

Quitting her lonely cell, the persecuted 
maiden joined the throng that was now hur- 
rying towards the chapel;—on reaching the 
open court in which it was situated, the 
ground appeared covered with snow, which 
was fast falling, whirled hither and thither by 
the wind that howled through the trees. The 
night was dark and stormy; thus far it fa- 
voured Christine’s purpose of instant flight— 
she had lingered behind the rest, and now 
paused on the threshold of ¢he house of prayer 
—the solemn tones of the anthem affected her 
—she hesitated—for the moment abandoned 
her purpose, and was entering the chapel, but 
before she had yet shewn herself, the form of 
the kneeling abbess reminded her of her fate, 
and she rushed forth once more into the 
storm. 

Hurrying across the court, she reached the 
outer gate of the convent, it was easily opened 
from within; escape, from the insulated situa- 
tion of the place being d d as impossible, 
as the attempt was improbable. She found 
the bolts and bars drawn, and the portal un- 
watched; this exceeded her utmost hopes, she 
lifted the latch, but the gate was—locked, and 
the key no where to be found! 

In an agony of despair, Christine shook and 
pulled the massive gates, but her weak efforts 
served only to exhaust her still more; she now 
desired nothing better than to die in her rash 
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attempt, and that the moon, instead of seeing 
her arrayed in vestal garments, should look 
upon her, at rest, in shroud and winding- 
sheet. Overcome by fatigue, she sank, sense- 
less, upon the snow. 

The sound of a key turning in the lock, 
struck hope into her Lecadt-—she started to 
her feet, and, the gate opening, disclosed to 
her the porter of the convent, who entered, 
bearing a lantern. He had been carousi 
in the village with some boon companions, a 
now returned, bearing with him testimony of 
the strength of his liquor. Christine was at 
once detected, and the porter was running 
forward to give the alarm when, his haste 
over-exercising his drunken powers, he fell 
prostrate on the snow, where he was soon un- 
conscious. 

Seizing this fortunate opportunity, Christine 
lost no time in leaving the nunnery. The ves 
pers would soon be over, when the abbess 
must discover her flight. With maniac ea- 
gerness she fled to the water’s edge; huge 
blocks of ice were borne along the current, the 
river was impassable! And now poor Chris: 
tine’s last hope was fled—she concealed herself 
as well as she was able, her white dress assist- 
ing her purpose, and remained, determined ra 
ther to perish where she lay, than to be carried 
back as a criminal to the convent. 

Meantime the weather had brightened, the 
snow had ceased to fall, the clouds had collected 
into one black veil that covered only one halfof 
the firmament, whilst the rest was illumined by 
the soft light of the waning moon, whereby the 
scene around was rendered visible; the stream, 
foaming and swollen, was bearing fresh blocks 
of ice to those that were now accumulating in 
the river, prevented from passing the — 
a large mass that stopped the way. The 
and castle of Rolandseck rose on the opposite 
shore, whilst the convent, close behind, formed 
to Christine the more immediate object of 
alarm. The lights that glanced rapidly by 
its windows showed that she had been missed, 
and that they were searching for her within 
the building, little imagining that she had 
left it. The alarm bell next pealed through 
the clear wintry air, and parties were seen 
hurrying from the convent gates to search the 
island in all directions. Many of these passed 
near her, but by none was she discovered. 

A new object now arrested the attention of 
the concealed victim, on the opposite shores 
figure appeared, as if seeking a means of cros- 
sing. The eye of a lover could not be de 
ceived, it was her Rudolf; he had not then 
forgotten his promise to save her, if possible, 
from her destined misery, he was come to 
fil that promise—at the risk of his life he ven- 
tured upon the blocks of ice that now stopped 
up the arm of the river between him and the 
nunnery that, he thought, contained his be- 
trothed bride; the maiden trembling with 
hope and dread, how eagerly did she watch 
his steps; safely he reached the little islet that 
stood between. the river’s bank and the island 
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' of Nonnenwerder—the passage was now half 


effected, and Rudolf was proceeding higher up 
to cross at a spot nearer to the convent, when 
his mistress, foreseeing that thus they would 
both inevitably be lost, and, forgetful of all 
precaution, rushed from her hiding-place, and 
called to the astonished lover; but her motions 
were observed by more than him whom they 
were intended to guide; a party of those who 
searched for her, rushed forward, and, almost 
before she was conscious of her imprudence, 
she was made prisoner before her Rudolf’s 
eyes. With the on of youth, Rudolf 
rushed forth upon the trembling ice-blocks, to 
save his shrieking mistress; but it was not by 
haste that such dangerous barrier was to be 
passed—he never reached the island ! 
Christine, after her eyes had beheld the fate 
of her lover,—perishing in the attempt to save 
her, was led back, unresisting, to the convent. 
Her grief was too deep for utterance—nor did 
she speak again; the sun that was to have 
shone upon a new-made nun, looked down 
upon her corpse; it was but a week after that 
night on which Christine had lingered by the 
chapel-door, half-repentant of her desperate 
design, that the stately abbess, and many a 
sorrowing nun chanted her aaa re 


FORMATION OF THE WORLD. 


I concerve that the world was first formed of 
materials probably in a liquid state, which, 
having a rotatory motion given to them, har- 
dened on the outside into a solid crust of 
stone, consisting of feldspar, mica, and quartz. 
The first, an apparently solid clay (which 
forms a part of almost every rock), was pro- 
bably the great cement which united the crys- 
tals of the harder materials, and formed in 
different combinations those similar stones, 
granite, porphyry, gneiss, &c., which are well 
named the primitive rocks. Now there is 
nothing incredible in supposing that, upon this 
crust the Creator placed land and water, and 
peopled them with fish and animals. This 
simple arrangement probably continued 2,000 
or 3,000 years, during which time the rivers 
bringing down sand and clay from the land, 
and the tides rubbing against the primitive 
tocks, might form new combinations of stony 
matter, and deposit them in the tranquil sea 
in successive thin layers—as mica, schist, clay, 
slate, &c., well and simply called the slaty 
tocks. We may then easily believe, from 
what woe sce, that the floodgates of heaven 
Were opened, and that the clouds poured down 
tain upon the earth in vast superabundance, 
and covered it with water. We may easily 
believe that this great catastrophe was at- 
tended with numerous violent volcanoes, both 
in sea and on land.—Cockburn’s Creation of 
the World. 
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A ROMAN DINNER. 


Dinner! At that magic word— 
“ A thousand thronging memories come \" 

It is the glorious dinner-hour that divides the 
day into two parts: the one consecrated to 
hope; the other to memory. Which is the 
sweetest, whether the morning pleasures of 
anticipation, or the evening delights of recol- 
lection, we leave to philosophers to decide. 
Such inquiries are more curious than useful. 
Our present purpose is rather antiquarian 
than metaphysical. That our ancestors did 
dine, we all know: how they dined, we shall 
state presently. We will not go back to the 
Greeks ; for, in their days, dinner was in its 
infancy. It was not fully developed till the 
Augustan age. Homer’s heroes used to wash 
down huge meals of beef and mutton, roasted 
whole, with gallons of wine and water. It 
was not till wealth and luxury had spread 
over the world, that people began to be curious 
about their eating. Let us see how the mat- 
ter was managed under the Casars. 

Petronius and his friends are invited to 
dine with the rich Trimalchio. We first bathe 
and perfume ourselves. We reach our host’s 
door, and see! his slaves hand each of us a 
crown of flowers, which we put on, taking 
caro to cross the threshold right foot foremost. 
To put out the left foot first, would be a very 
bad omen. The dining room, you observe, is 
lighted by a huge lustre. On it are repre- 
sented, the course of the moon and stars, and 
a list of the days reputed lucky and unlucky. 
Chairs there are none: we must lie down on 
yonder rich couches, which surround three 
sides of the table. e posture you think in- 
convenient, but you must submit to it. A 
Roman never dreamed of dining in any other 
attitude, except from grief or self-denial. It 
was remarked, as a striking badge of mourn- 
ing, that Cato never reclined at dinner after 
the battle of Pharsalia ; and Diodorus enume- 
rates, among the many hardships coon 
Pompey, in his campaigns, that of eating his 
meals seated. The ready attendants hand us 
napkins with a broad border of purple. What 
a splendid show of plate? Rather heavy, 
however, for use; and you must be careful 
when you handle those massive plates and 
dishes, not to let them fall, a thing which hap- 
pens often. See! Geta has let fall the dish he 
was bringing in—and no wonder, for it is as 
heavy as the stones flung by Homer’s heroes. 
He will be soundly scourged for it to-night. 
On the plate, we see Trimalchio’s name en- 
graved ; for you must recollect, coats of arms 
were not known under Nero. The centre of 
the table is ornamented by a huge piece of 
plate, containing dishes of olives, prunes, and 
pomegranates. Here comes the first course— 
puddings on silver gridirons, “ hot and hot,” 
and dormice seasoned with honey and poppy- 
juice! “ Good heavens! what horrid fellows 
those Romans were!” says Smollett, and ho 
was not far wrong. Here comes another dish 
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—a fowl sitting on her eggs. If you expect 
to find in the one you have taken, albumen 
and gelatine, or an adolescent chicken, you 
are mistaken: in each egg is a fat ortolan. 
Dispatch it at once, and be ready for the main 
course. Astronomy has nothing to do with 
eating, and yet—this is, perhaps, as good a 
way to study it as any. You will observe, 
that these twelve dishes figure forth the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. For Aries, there is a 
sheep’s head and pease, which are sown under 
that constellation; for Taurus, ribs of beef ; 
for Gemini, rognons; for Cancer, crabs or 
lobsters ; for Leo, African figs from the lion’s 
country, &c. This instructive course is lifted 
off by machinery ; and now, look at the floor. 
A trap-door opens, and up rises another course, 
like the ghost of Hamlet, poking up his head, 
R. H. or L.F. There is more good eating in 
this than in the others, it being chiefly sub- 
stantial joints of meat. In the centre, is a 
hare with wings fastened to it, to represent 
Pegasus. At the corners of the table, are four 
satyrs, in plaster, who pour from their urns, 
sauce piquante, on the dishes of fish. By 
this time, both your hunger and curiosity are 
pretty well satisfied ; but you had better wait 
awhile. It takes four brawny slaves to bring 
‘ in the next dish. It is a huge wild boar; 
and those two baskets of palm that are hung 
on his tusks, contain—the one, Syrian dates 
—and the other, Egyptian. You see the old 
boar has his young lying around him: these, 
however, are only pastry. The dexterous car- 
ver opens the huge carcass, and lo! out flies a 
swarm of thrushes, who flutter all about the 
room. May we not see here the origin of 
that well-known historical ballad, common, to 
80 many languages, which tells us, that 
“ When the pie was opened, 
The birds begau to sing ?” 

The poor little birds fly about the room, re- 
joicing in their recovered liberty, but in vain. 
All the slaves are in chase of them; they will 
soon be caught, and then one is offered to each 
guest. There is only one more dish to come, 
another boar—bore you may perhaps call it. 
This is even larger than the first; but, instead 
of being stuffed with birds, it is full of pud- 
dings and sausages. You may now listen to the 
music, while we wait for the dessert. In the 
middle, is a figure of Priapus, lording it over 
a mighty mass of cakes of all kinds, grapes, 
and other fruits; but I am afraid some of them 
will not suit your modern palate, for every- 
thing is highly flavoured with saffron. If you 
have had wine enough, we will not wait for 
the Egyptian dancers. Don’t hesitate about 

ing off any of the dessert you like ; it’s 
the Roman fashion to do so. 


DRAY HORSES. 
A Lone string of brewer’s drays in London is 
a good sight to a cattle fancier, for they are 
drawn by some of the finest horses in the 
world—the worst of them would not disgrace 
a civic state coach. 


DRESSINESS OF THE RUSSIAN 
WOMEN. 
Tue wives of the tradesmen, during the sea- 
sons of their festivals, are seen driving about 
with riches on their persons sufficient to pur- 
chase a peerage. Caps, made of matted mo- 
ther-of-pearl, with Turkish and Persian shawls, 
and diamond ear-rings, preserving at the same 
time the national costume, however costly their 
apparel. This costume is remarkably graceful 
when the shawl is worn, and as much other. 
wise when it is not. The shawl covers the 
head, and falls in thin folds over the shoulders, 
reaching almost to the feet. 


REMAINS OF FRESCO. PAINTING, 
DISCOVERED IN ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Durine the repairs which are now in 
gress in the choir of the Cathedral Ch of 
Rochester, the workmen, while removing the 
back of the pulpit, discovered the remains of 
an ancient painting, a correct delineation of 
which is presented to our readers. The'eo- 
lours are in very fair condition, and the out- 
line itself as strong as though it were only the 
work of yesterday, though many centuries 
have probably elapsed since its execution. 
The subject may be presumed to be the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Catherine,* but the want of ex- 
pression in the figures, and the fact of the 
painting being incomplete, one half having 
been covered with a strong coat of oil paint, 
may possibly throw a doubt thereon. It isa 
curious relic, and stands alone in an edifice 
which once was pre-eminently distinguished 
for the gorgeous decorations of its walls, as 
may yet be seen in the nave, transepts, and 
some of the side chapels. This peculiarity, 
however, it will not long possess, as it is more 
than probable that before this notice can have 
appeared in print, that which once may have 
raised the piety of a devotee, and been consi- 
dered as a master-piece of art, will have been 
for ever obliterated by the merciless touches 
of a mason’s chisel. C.S. 

* With all deference to the surmise of our much 
valued friend, the subject seems to have a greatet 
‘latitude than at first sight is apparent.—The represer- 
tation appears to be that of the rise of some individual, 
the servant or menial of the king, to the highest seat 
of pre-eminence to which he was capable of attaining. 
The monarch, crowned iudividual in the centre, by the 
grasp, is evidently depicted as the stay or support of 
the wheel; or, in other words, the progress in life of the 
person who, in token of his servitude, is placed imme 
prog beneath the feet of the king. The firet bar of 
the wheel obtained, the rep esentation shows him to be 
advaucing step by step, from the bar to the outer cirele, 
and in the next evolution seated Sage ee 
the summit of the circle. Mark the costume also ; the 


feet, in the lower purt, are not ornamented, in the next : 


course the feet are de d, and an addition of robe is 
perceptible ; in the third, or that of eminence, the rob- 
ing is more ample. Is this an allegorical history of the 
rise and fortunes of Gunputrn, the fouuder and builder 
of Rochester Cathedral? pressure of time for pubiica- 
tion, precludes our pursuing this inquiry, but possibly 
the hint may serve as an ey to the researches of 
ry a our respected friends in that venerable city.— 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 


Sir Joun Danvers, who resided some years 
since at Bath, was well known to the fre- 
quenters of that fashionable resort, by the sin- 
gularity of his dress and manners. He was 
of a tall gaunt structure, with a slight stoop, 
and an immense Roman nose. He wore his 
wig on one side, with the tail flapping over 
his ear, surmounted by a hat, hardly large 
enough to cover three of the curls. His coat 
was of a cut and colour which must have been 
fashionable in the time of William III.: his 
breeches conformed to his coat—they were of 
black velvet, spotted over, like the back of a 
panther, with port wine. His waistcoat was 
the only elegant habiliment he wore; and the 
embroidery of this had long since faded under 
the momentary showers of snuff it was exposed 
to. But the most whimsical part of his dress 
was his stockings; he wore a white one on one 
leg, and a black one on the other; intending 
thereby, as he declared, to express his politi- 
cal opinions. The white he termed the tory 
and the black the whig; and the appearance 
of either on his right leg signified his confidence 
in the conduct of Pitt or Fox. This mode of 
telegraphing his political opinions was much 
admired. To theatricals he was passionately 
attached ; and at a tragedy, his sensibility 
was so great, that he would blubber like a 
child; and in a comedy he could never contain 
his satisfaction, but would laugh out and 
aloud, as if his heart was determined to be 
heard. Then, if any thing occurred in the 
gallery to disturb the progress of a scene, he 
would stretch his tall figure from the box, and 
shake his stick at the elevated ei ar n 





Copography. 


BARTLOW HILLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Bartlow Hills, situated on the Linton 
road to Ashdon, about fourteen miles from 
Cambridge, consist of seven tumuli, the largest 
of which is about 140 feet diameter, and 90 
feet high, The one excavated upon the pre- 
sent occasion was 70 feet high, and about 100 
feet diameter. The excavation was performed 
by cutting a passage level with the ground 
about three feet wide and six feet high to the 
centre of the hill, (the passage being between 
forty and fifty feet long), and exhibits a curious 
stratification of chalk, gravel, and earth, the 
soils obtained from the neighbourhood to raise 
the mounds, and of which the excavations and 
undulating form of the surrounding fields evi- 
dently shew. On reaching the centre, a small 
oven-shaped cavern was discovered, in which 
was deposited a wooden chest about four feet 
square (the wood of which was entirely decom- 
posed) and containing the following interest- 
ing sepulchral relics, placed in rows. 

An amphora, or wine-vase, of circular 
shape, about nine inches. diameter, with han- 
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> and comthg up to a long narrow neck, of 


ware. 

A sepulchral glass vessel, with a long neck 
and handle. Being formed very thin it wag 
broken by the earth above falling on it. It 
appeared about nine and a half inches high, 
The fragments were carefully preserved. 

Three small urns, of a greenish dark ware, 
in good preservation. These contained portions 
of the decomposed part of the wooden chest. 

Two paters of red ware, used for libations 
and other services of the Roman sacrifices; 
one nine inches diameter, the other one inch 
less, but much deeper. One of these was 
stamped with the name of the potter. 

Close to, and in some of the small urns, some 
leaves supposed to be those of the rose; in one 
of the tumuli opened three years since, were 
discovered box leaves. I havea Roman skull 
found in a barrow at Chesterford, round which 
was a quantity of box-leaves in excellent pre- 
servation—it was the custom of the Romans 
to place round the heads of deceased friends 
chaplets of box and roses, probably the former 
in winter, and the roses in summer, a custom, 
T believe, prevalent at this day in many parts 
of the north of England. 

An iron lamp of elegant form, much cor- 
roded, and exactly similar to those discovered 
in these barrows on former occasions; its sus- 
pension appendage was in most perfect condi- 
tion, and was formed with a ball and socket 
joint. In a fresco painting found at Hercula- 
neum, a slave is represented carrying a lamp 
exactly similar to this one—a form which, I 
understand, is usual now in Italy. 

The wick of the lamp remained as when 
deposited; it was composed of linen, which 
still retained its fibrous structure, and burnt 
when exposed to flame. The mineral asbestos 
was frequently used as an incombustible wick 
and has been found in some of the Roman 
lamps. 

An elegant bronze vase, six inches high, the 
body about five inches diameter, the upper 
part terminating in a trefoil-shaped mouth. 
An elegant worked handle, of the same metal, 
was found by its side, detached by corrosion. 
This beautiful remain of Roman art was found 
standing in an ornamented dish, or patera, 
six inches diameter, formed of the same ma- 
terial. A vase of similar form to the above 
has been found in the ruins of Pompeii, and 
manufactured in terra cotta by Mr. Wedg- 
wood. 

A remarkably handsome drinking-glass, of 
curious shape, the foot being only one inch and 
a half diameter, while the brim wasthree inches 
and a half diameter, and six inches high. It 
was made of thin white glass, beautifully 
transparent, with ornamental rings round its 
exterior, formed by the lapidary’s cutting- 
wheel. It was in excellent preservation, and 
formed the gem of these interesting relics. In 
none of the former excavations was any vessel 
like it found. A glass exactly similar is de- 

scribed in Adams’ Roman Antiquities. 
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A large Vitrea Urn, or ossorium of green- 
ish colored glass (unfortunately broken), con- 
taining calcined human bones. From the 
fragments (the mouth and handle were en- 
tire), it appeared to be about the size and form 
of one I discovered upon the opening of a 
former barrow, which was about seven inches 
square, and fourteen inches high; the aperture 
of the mouth was three and a half inches dia- 
meter. 

An earthen lagena, or flagon, about seven 
inches high, made of coarse ware, and a vase 
of libation, with handle and long neck, of 
similar material. 

The glass vase discovered in 1838, was per- 
fectly entire, except having some cracks in 
various parts, which, from their peculiar frac- 
ture, appeared to be the results of the incine- 
rated bones being deposited too hastily from 
the funeral pile, and by their heat cracking 
the glass; in a glass vessel discovered in 1832 
in one of the other tumuli, and which, from 
being extremely similar to those subsequently 
brought to view, were, no doubt, of the same 
workmanship ; was found deposited, on the 
burnt bones in the vase, a small gold ring, 
with a cornelian intaglio, on which was en- 
graved two ears entwined, of bearded corn. 

No coins were discovered upon the present 
occasion, or in any of the former excavations, 
except one of the Emperor Hadrian, found in 
1832, with the ring, in the vase above men- 
tioned. It was by great corrosion found adher- 
ing to one of the bones. This, and many others 
of the same emperor, being often found in 
neighbouring fields with those of Faustina and 
Constantine, the data of these interesting re- 
lics and celebrated sepulchral tumuli are sup- 
posed to be about the year 200. 

The Isle of Ely is rich in the remains of 
Roman antiquities, many of which, [ fear, 
from the few that find their way to the hands 
of the antiquary, are cestroyed, or not observed 
with the care that the scrutinizing eye of the 
virtuoso would desire. I possess a necklace, 
consisting of forty-six beads of rough amber, 
arranged in sizes with symmetrical order, and 
having in the centre three amulets, or druidical 
tings of blue glass; these were found lying 
round the vertebrae of the neck of a skeleton 
(undoubtedly Roman), with a bronze spear- 
head, and various other Roman implements, 
fn Manea Fen, and which are, at all times, 
open to the inspection of the curious. 

Cambridge, May 1840. J. Deck. 


WasnincTon once called upon an elderly 
lady, whose little grand-daughter, at the close 
@f his call, waited on him to the door, and 
_— it to let him out. The general, with 

customary urbanity, thanked her, and, lay- 
ing his hand gently upon her head, said, “ My 
dear, I wish you had a better office.” “ Yes, 
sir—to let you in!’ was the prompt and beau- 
tifal reply. 
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MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE, 


Origin and Growth of the Romanesque 
Style.* 


Explication of the Term—The term of 
manesque ’ is more particularly applia- 
ble to those monuments imitated directly from 
the Roman architecture. Of this style there 
are a variety of specimens in France, erected 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries, bear- 
ing the impress of their origin, and throwing 
much light on the history of the art. 


Causes Originative of this Siyle—Tlt was: 
only about the fifth century after several in- 
vasions of the barbarous hordes, that sufficient 
tranquility was restored to France to allaw of 
the erection of new edifices, and the repair of 
old ones. Theconversion of the Franks under 
Clovis to Christianity, created a necessity for. 
buildings suitable to the new form of worship. 
The Roman temples, with their narrow sanc- 
tuaries, secured by thick walls, wereill adapted ; 
the ceremonies of Christianity required large 
covered buildings, in which the co’ ion 
could participate in the services. e archi- 
tects of that period, therefore, sought for the 
type of their designs in the ancient synagogues 
of the Jews, and the civil basilicas of the Greeks 
and Romans, To the former they were natu- 
rally led by tradition and association, while 
in the latter they found a conveniency of dis- 
position suitable to the extended wants of 
large communities. 

The Cave, or Grotto Churches of primitive 
Christianity.—Thus were the caves in which 
the early Christians sought refuge, supplanted 
by the new edifices which, from being built at 
Constantinople and Rome, served as models 
to other Christian countries. Hiding from 
persecution, it was only in caves, and in the 
hollows of rocks that the first votaries could 
worship in peace, and yet even in these places 
of banishment, they had already introduced 
greater pretension in the disposition. At 
Montmajour, near Arles, one grotto church is 
laid out with two parallel naves, while inthe fine 
specimen of a primitive temple at Sutrium, in 
Etruria, the space formed in the rock .is di- 
vided into a vestibule, a nave divided by pil- 
lars, so as to form side-aisles, and a sanctuary. 


The new Edifices, built on the Models 
and from the Wrecks of the Roman order.— 
With greater liberty of worship, more display 
was aimed at, and rude attempts were mado 
to rival the labours of the past. In these es- 
says, the relics of Roman art were referred to 
as models, and plundered for materials. The 
details of the order in the porch of the cathe- 
dral at Avignon attest this, and the Franks 
employed not only bricks similar in form to 

® Abridged aud analytically arranged from an eru- 


dite paper in the curreut number (xxxii) ofthe “ Civil 
Engiueer aud Architect's Journal.” | 
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those of the Romans, but used those which 
they obtained from. the destructién of other 
edifices. 

Ground plan of the Seaieeaee Edifices 
referable to the same source.—The primitive 
basilicas erected in Paris, Tours, Clermont, 
and other cities of Gaul, are all after Roman 
models. They are generally spacious, divided 
into naves by columnal rows of marble, doubt- 
less obtained from the Pagan spoils, and ar- 
ranged parallelly to the lateral walls. At the 
hemicycle in the end, used asa sanctuary, was 
placed the altar, in the position called by Vi- 
truvius, thetribune, which in Christian edifices 
was always single, or at oneend only. Ofthe 
early specimens of the Christian basilica, one 
of the best preserved is that of the Cathedral 
of Parenzo in Istria, built in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

Mode of construction based on the Roman. 
—The buildings were, as before observed, 
made either of Roman brick, or of bricks of a 
similar form made at the time. The archi- 
tects also frequently made use of brick and 
stone in conjunction, a favourite system with 
the Romans. 

This is the case in the baptistry of Poitiers, 
and the church of the Basse CEuvre, at Beau- 
tharis. 

Gradual enrichment of the Style.—Al- 
though at first very simple, these buildings 
soon began to be richly decorated with gilt 
mosaics, splendid marbles, and luxuriant car- 
vings. Stephen of Tournay describes the ba- 
silica of St. Genevieve at Paris, built by Clovis, 
and destroyed by the Normans, as being co- 
vered with mosaics inside and out; and For- 
tunatus, the poet of the sixth century, calls the 
basilica of St. Germain des Prés, built by 
Childebert, the gilt house of Germain, being 
decorated with gilt mosaics, and with a bright 
metal roof. 

Reasons for the prevalence of the Roman 
in the Septentrional buildings.—The build- 
ings of the south of France, belonging to this 
period, wear more of the ancient physiognomy 
than those elsewhere; a circumstance to be 
attributed to the neighbourhood of the noble 

man ruins, many of which still exist. The 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Gifts, at Avignon, 
has a porch, the date of which is not well 
known, but which may be referred to the 
eleventh century. The pediment of the porch 
is supported by an entablature of bad propor- 
tions, but ornamented with details servilely 
imitated from Roman architecture. The en- 
tablature rests on two Corinthian columns, 
attached to the angles of the porch, and so 
exactly imitating the Roman monuments in 
the country as to lead, at first view, to the 
belief that they are of Pagan origin. In fact, 
the arcade-like entry shews a great resem- 
blance to those of the triumphal arches of 
of Orange and St. Remy. The basement of 
the steeple-is decorated with a row of columns 
quite in the Roman style. 
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Church of St. Trophimus, at Arles.—In the 
beginning of the twelfth century was erected 
the beautiful church of St. Trophimus at Arles, 
and which seems a point of union between the 
Roman style and that of the middle ages pro- 
per. According to Gregory of Tours, this 
church, which, in the sixth century, was con- 
secrated to St. Stephen, was only named aftér 
St. Trophimus in 1152, when the relics of the 
first Bishop of Arles were placed init. Inthe 
fifth century this cathedral had been enriched 
with marbles from the theatre of Arles, which 
St. Hilary had used for the decoration of 
Christian places of worship. 


St. Trophimus; how decorated and beau- 
tified—The mouldings with which it is en- 
riched, like most of the others in different 
parts of the porch, are still in the Roman 
style. Several details recall the traditions of 
the past, but already the representation ofsin- 
gular figures, capitals and bases, decorated 
with lions and chimeras, showed that the ima- 
gination of Christian artists was wandering 
from the rules laid down by the Greeks. Sa- 
cred history related in sculpture, begins to 
cover all the zones of the facade, and images 
banished from the inside of the church, take 
their stand without. In the midst of the tym- 
panum formed by the springing of the arches, 
is God the Father, surrounded by emblems of 
the Evangelists; above, on the lintel, are re- 
presented the Apostles; on the right of the 
Almighty are the elect, on the left the damned, 
Between the columns of marble which decorate 
the anterior parts of the door, are carved 
saints and bishops, a resurrection and other 
religious subjects. Though the galleries of the 
cloister are of the same period as the portal, 
the other two are of the fifteenth century. 


Merging of the Roman into other orders, 
—At Vaison, at the foot of Mount Ventoux, 
at Cavaillon, at Pontoise, at St. Paultrois, 
Chateaux, and in many other towns of the 
south of France, are to be seen churches or 
chapels, in which it is easy to perceive that in 
the middle ages was formed a school of archi- 
tecture, for a long time imbued with the ancient 
principles. Ifwe add that, in the royal church 
of St. Denis, founded in the fifth century, by 
St. Genevieve, and at Montmartre, where was 
a chapel dedicated to St. Denis, are to be found 


marble capitals, decorated with the cross and’ 


other Christian emblems, and yet executed in 
the form and with the character of Roman 
capitals, it may be believed with good reason 
that the primitive churches of the Gauls 
showed like those of Italy, a filiation with 
Roman art, and that the tradition of classic 
forms was only lost after a certain number of 
generations, and through the influence of By- 
zantine art, imported from the East. At the 
same time we are able to trace the germs of 
the subsequent styles, for in Auvergne, in & 
church of the Romanesque era, the arch has 
been found decorated with the chevron mould- 
ing. 
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TREASURES OF THOUGHT. 


Genus et proavos—vix ea nostra voco. 
Poor gentility is a reproach that stings : it is 
worse than humble poverty, because it im- 
peaches its professor’s sense. Let not a man 
stand upon this shakeling platform: let him 
fight shieldless among the rabble of the world, 
until he win his spurs anew. Let his blood 
be abeyant: when he hath won himself rank 
and fame, scorn will be estopped from ques- 
tioning.— A non. : 

“Sands make the Mountains.” 

Magnum vectigal— Parsimonia. It is in 
small driblets that our money glides away. 
We forget the great law of nature, that the 
sum of the parts makes up the whole: we 
heed not the evanescence of our pound notes 
in the shape of small change—we convert the 
solidity of sovereigns, into the fluidity of shil- 
lings—the pence-table is not before our eyes. 
Who is there that — watch and ward 
over single pounds? Who counteth the out- 
goings of shillings and sixpences? Who che- 
risheth the penny and its moiety as the seeds 
of greater coins? Few, indeed, there be, who 
are endowed with such wisdom, and few who 
do not repent over the emptiness of a gradu- 
ally eviscerated purse.—A non. 

The bands of Goodwill are Loveliness and 
Lovingness.—Sir P. Sidney. 

Johnson uses none but “ tall, opaque 
words,” taken from the “ first row of the 
rubric.” —Hazlitt. 


Noble Anathema against Slavery. 

No man who considers what humanity is, 
and what it was made for, can think of setting 
up a claim to a fellow creature. What! on 
a spiritual being, a being made to know and 
adore God, and who is to outlive the sun and 
the stars! What! chain to our lowest uses a 
being made for faith and virtue !—Convert 
into a brute instrument that intelligent nature 
in which the idea of duty hath dawned, and 
who is a nobler type of God than all outward 
creation! Should we not deem it a wrong 
which no punishment could expiate, were one 
of our own children seized as property, and 
driven by the whip to toil. And shall God’s 
child, dearer to him than an only son to a hu- 
man parent, be thus degraded? Everything 
else may be owned in the universe, but a mo- 
tal, rational being cannot be property. Suns 
and stars may be owned, but not the lowest 
spirit. Touch anything but this. Lay not 
your hand on God’s rational offspring. The 
whole spiritual world cries out, forbear! The 
highest intelligences recognize their own na- 
ture, their own rights, in the humblest human 
being. By that priceless, immortal spirit 
which dwells in him; by that likeness of God, 
which he wears, tread him not in the dust, 
confound him not with the brute-—Channing. 


“ Sail-broad Vans.” 


The flight of birds through the thin air has 
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a limited celerity. The crow, when flying 
homewards against the storm, cannot face the 
wind in the open sky, but skims along the 
surface of the earth in the deep vallies, and 
wherever the swiftness of the wind is retarded 
by terrestrial obstructions. The great alba- 
tross can stem upon the wing the current of 
a gale, keeping company with a driving ship, 
where the air is passing at the rate of a hun- 
dred miles an hour, but, perhaps, this is the 
limit to which winged speed, and therefore 
living speed, may reach.—Dr. Arnott. 
Fatherly Forgiveness. 

It is a sore trial when a daughter shall 
marry against her father’s approbation. A 
little hard-heartedness, and aversion to a re- 
concilement, is almost pardonable. - After all, 
Will Dockwray’s way is perhaps the wisest. 
His best-loved daughter made a most impru- 
dent match ; in fact, eloped with the last man 
in the world that her father would have 
wished her to marry. All the world said he 
would never speak to her again. For months 
she durst not write to him, much less come 
near him. But in a casual rencounter, he 
met her in the streets of Ware—Ware, that 
will long remember the mild virtues of Wil- 
liam Dockwray, Esq. What said the parent 
to his disobedient child, whose knees faltered 
under her at the sight of him? Ha, Sukey, 
is it you?” with that benevolent aspect with 
which he paced the streets of Ware, venerated 
as an angel, “Come and dine with us on Sun- 
day ;” then turning away, and again turning 
back, as if he had forgotten something, he 
added, “ and, Sukey, do you hear, bring your 
husband with you.” This was all the reproof 
she ever heard from him.—Charles Lamb. - 


A Poet’s Address to his Spirit, for “ Glory” 
before Death. 


But oh thou! who didst lend me speech 
when I was dumb, to whom I owe it that I 
have not crept on my belly all the days of my 
life like the serpent, but sometimes lift my 
forked crest, or tread the empyrean, wake 
thou me out of my mid-day slumbers! Shake 
off the heavy honey-dew of my soul, no longer 
lulled with that Circean cup, drinking my 
own thoughts with my own ears, but start 
thou ‘me up in thy promised likeness, and 
shake the pillared rottenness of the world ! 
Leave not my sounding words in air, write 
thom in marble, and teach the coming age’ 
heroic truths! Up, and wake the echoes of 
Time! Rich in deepest lore, let me not die 
the bedrid churl of knowledge, leaving the 
survivors unblest! Let me set as I did rise, 
in pomp and gladness. Let me dart, like the 
sun-flower, one broad, golden flash of light ; 
and ere I ascend my native sky, show me the 
steps by which thou didst scale the Heaven of 
Philosophy, with Truth and Fancy for thy 
equal guides, that I may catch thy mantle, 
rainbow-dipped, and men may read my words 
dear to Memory, dearer to Fame !—Haslit?. 








A CHORUS OF OLD POETS. 


Curious View of Man's Instability. 
The misery of man 

May fitly be compared to a Didapper, 
Who, when he's under water, past our sight, 
And iudeed can seem no more to us, rises agaia, 
Shakes but himself, and js the same he was. 
—NSo is it still with transitory man :— 
This day, oh but-an hour since! I was mighty 
Mighty in knowledge, mighty in my hopes, 
Mighty in blessed means, and was 
So truly happy, that I might have said, 
“ Live Lazarillo! and be satisfied! ° 


But nvw— Fletcher's Woman-huter. 
Silence. 
Sacred Silence, thou that art 


Floodgute of the deeper heart ; 
Offspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost of the mouth, and thaw of the mind, 
Admiration’s readiest tongue ! Fl chnoe. 
Praises of a Country Life. 
© Deities divine, your godheads I adore, 
That haunt the hills, the fields, the forests, and the 
springs : 
That make my quiet thoughts contented with my store, 
And — thoughts on heaven, aud not on earthly 
things, 
That drive me from desires, in view of courtly strife, 
Aud draw ine to commend the fields and country life. 


Although my biding home be not imbost with gold, 
And that with ing skill my chambers are not 
drest, 
Whereas the curious eye may sundry sights behold, 
Yet feed my quiet looks on thousand flowers at least ; 
The treasures uf the plain, the beauties of the spring, 
Made rich with roses sweet and every pleasant thing. 
Thomas Lodge, 1589. 


Sir John of Bordeaux's Advice in the Choice of a Wife. 
In choice of wife, prefer the modest, chaste, 
Lilies are fair in show, but not in smell: 
The sweetest looks by age are soon defaced, 
Then choose thy wife by wit and living well ; 
Who brings thee wealth and many faults withal, 
Presents thee honey mixed with bitter gall. 
Humility. 
Sith sails of largest s‘ze 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 
Rubert Southwell, 1636. 
Ephemerality of Worldly Things. 
As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth summer's sun from gliding fountains, 
As vanisheth the light-blown bubble ever, 
As melteth snow upon the mussy mountains: 
So melts, so vanishes, so fades, so withers, 
The rose, the shine, meena _ Lo — saa ) 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy, (which short life gathers, 
Fuir praise, om pomp, sweet glory,—brittle joy ! 
The withered primrose by the mouning river, 
The faded summer's sun from weeping fountains, 
The light-blowu bubble, vanished for ever, 
The molten svow —_ tha naked mountains, 








Are embl of t we uplay, 
Soon wither vanish, fade, and melt away. 
England's Helicon, 1600. 
Pastoral Delights. 


Welcome, pure thoughts: welcome, ye silent groves ; 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves, 
Now the wing: d people uf the sky shall siny, 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spriug: 
A prayer-bovk now shali be my lovking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue's face. 

Watton's History of Thealma and Clearchus, 1670. 

Contented Happiness. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising bill: 
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I would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most enbject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 

I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind ,(?) 

1 would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the gou-e yoes free ; 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sua, oft setting in u cloud. 
I have wished all, but nuw I wish fur neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nur fair ; poor I Ul be rather, 

Sr Kenelm Digby, 
Il Penseroso. 


Hence all you vain delights, 
As short us are the vights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There's nought in this life sweet, 
Lf men were wise to see t, 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes; 
A sigh that, piercing, mortifies 
A look that’s fastened to the ground ; 
A tougue chained up without a sound. 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley : 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy ! 
Beaumont and Fletcher, tn the Nice Valuur. 


WHARFDALE, IN YORKSHIRE. - 
[Concluded from page 326.} 


WE have hitherto taken the traveller first 
along one side of the Wharf then along the 
other, according as we fancied best. After 
leaving Kettlewell, there is, however, only one 
road ; indeed, the dale becomes so very nar- 
row, that it barely admits of that. The 
scenery is now confined in its nature, and 
of a different character to the parts we have 
described. 

The valley which now assumes the name of 
Langstrothdale, is not more than a quarter 
of a mile in width; and the mountains, which 
rise almost perpendicularly on either hand te 
a considerable altitude, are clothed with scanty 
herbage to their very summits ;—here and 
there amongst them may be seen a few small 
farmhouses, generally in a sheltered situation; 
but one of them, called Crow’s Nest, (it is, 
however, a Drake’s Nest,) is on the highest 
part of a mountain, and exposed to every 
wind that blows. During the winter months 
this spot must be almost inaccessible. 

The last time I was in Langstrothdale, I 
took up my quarters for the night in the ham- 
let of Starbottom, the next village from Ket- 
tlewell. It was a beautiful evening in June, 
and I rambled about the valley, enjoying the 
calmness and repose that reigned around, 
When I looked up to the clear sky above me, 
and observed how small a portion of the hea- 
vens was visible, I remembered the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and found that I was really in 

“ Yorkshire dales, 
Beneath the winding sca:s, 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beuesth a little patch of sky, 
Aud little patch of stars.” 


From one poet my thoughts turned to another 
—to him of the Pilgrims—to old Dan Chaucer 
and his Canterbury Tales. 
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Father of English Poetry in ‘his Reve’s Tale 
of John and Alein? 

“ Of a toune were they born that highte Strother, 

Far iv the north, I cavnot tellen where.” 

No, and many of his commentators could not 
tell where Alein'and John came from. Tyr- 
whitt says, “ I cannot find any place of this 
name in England ; there is a Struthers, or 
Strauthers, in the shire of Fife, in Scotland.” 
Yes, I dare say there is such a place; and if 
Alein and John had talked to the inhabitants 
of it in such language as they use in the Reve’s 
Tale, the Scotch would not have comprehended 
them. We must go not quite so “ far north” 
for Chaucer’s Strother. The. language that 
Chaucer puts into the mouths of John and 
Alein, is the same as that which is spoken by 
the Langstrothdale peasants at the present 
day, and Langstrothdale, is no other than 
Chaucer’s Strother. 

Langstrothdale is a name formed by three 
words; viz., Long, stroth, (i.e. Strath,) and 
dale; the two latter words have the same sig- 
nification; and, therefore, I should suppose 
that the word “ dale” is a modern adjunct 
to the ancient name of Long Stroth—i.e. the 
long valley. Now, we know that there are 
many towns in England called by compound 
names, as Market Harborough, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Kingston-on-Hull, &c., where the first 
part of the name is dropped, and which are 
spoken of by their inhabitants.as Harborough, 
Hempstead, Hull, &c.; and, by the same rule, 
John and Alein (who were, no doubt, real 
characters, for they speak a different language 


to Chaucer) might describe themselves as from 


Stroth, or Strother.* However, as Dr. Whita- 
ker observes, the language decides the locality 
atonce. The poet, describing his heroes as 
from a “ toun,” when they were, in fact, from 
a valley, is nothing ; for he, evidently, knew 
little about the place, or he would not have 
said, it was 
“ Far in the north, he knew not where.” 

Langstrothdale is an ancient forest, and 
much excitement was caused a few years ago, 
by an individual pretending to have a right of 
free-warren and chase.. This claim was made 
by a new comer, who asserted that he had, by 
purchase, obtained certain manorial rights. 
Threats were held out by him that he would 
break down the fences of the foresters, and 
tarn out a herd of wild deer upon the hills. 
The forest was up in arms—curses loud and 
deep were breathed, and feelings of revenge 
took possession of hitherto quiet breasts— 
happily there was found 

“A village Hampden who with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of its fields withstood.” 
ind told him that he would contest his pro- 
tended claim, if he dared to persist in it. e 
daim, in consequence, was abandoned, and I 
doubt not, that he who made it, deeply re- 
gretted his having ever done so. 


® Strother, I may remark, is a cummon sirname in 
Craven. 
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Beyond Starbottom is another village, Buck- 
den, where Sir John Ramsden has a hunting 
box. What an odd description, “Sir John 
Ramsden, of Buckden ;” it is only equalled 
by Sir W. Coffin, of Deadman’s Island.” But 
jesting apart, what glorious names have these 
same Wharfdale villages—Barden—Hartling- 
ton—Buckden. How they carry us back to 
the forest-days of old !—to the athletic sports 
of the by-gone foresters—to legends and tales 
of old romance—to times 


© Of undying pastoral poesy— 
Days shadowy with the magic greenwood tree !"* 


After quitting Buckden, we come to where 
a road branches off to Bishopsdale and Wens- 
leydale. Leaving this road, and following the 
course of the Wharf, (which is now a small 
stream, hardly deserving the name of river) 
we arrive at Hubberholm, where the dale may 
be said to terminate, the source of the river 
being a short distance from the village. Hub- 
berholm is completely embosomed in hills; it 
is a poor place, with a wretched public-house, 
and a fow huts, and is only celebrated for its 
very ancient church. Since I was last at 
Hubberholm, I have seen Little Malvern 
Church, which reminded me forcibly of it. 
The church at Hubberholm is dedicated to 
Saint Michael, and is supposed to be one of 
the oldest in England—a portion of it is con- 
sidered Saxon. Mr. R. Rampley, of Liver- 
pool, has favoured me with a view of the inte- 
rior, which has been disfigured by the pews. 
When I was there, there were benches, but 
no pews. Our ancestors, with all their pride, 
did not require any distinctions to be made in 
the House of Gop—they did not encase them- 
selves in pews, or put a wooden barrier be- 
tween the rich and poor. However, it is no’ 
use lamenting! gone are the benches, but the 
“rood loft” still remains. Some day or other, 
I expect it will be discovered thatthe loft is 
a remnant of popery, and then—that will go 
too! 

The living of Hubberholm is a perpetual 
curacy, and the incumbent has generally held’ 
along with it, the curacy of Halton Gill, in 
Littondale. The road between these places is 
@ mere bridle-path, in some places scarcely 
distinguishable, and carried over the summit 
of a very high mountain,—the Horse’s Head 
—such a road, in the best seasons, is hardly: 
safe without a guide, owing to the suddenness 
of the mists, and the danger which might at- 
tend the slightest deviation; yet, notwith- 
standing, did a venerable and holy man, 
through a long and laborious life, in all wea- 
thers, and at all seasons, cross the mountain 
to discharge his pastoral duties. When ap- 
proaching his eightieth year, did the late Rev. 
Mr. Linley take his weekly Sabbath trip across 
the hill—often would the villagers say, “do. 
not go to day,” but the old man went. Many 
have been the prophecies that he would meet 
his death on the mountains, but he always 
crossed it in safety—surely it is no presumption 
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to say, that Gop on whose service he was 
bent, protected the patriarch. 

Should thetourist, whom Ihave thus brought 
to the termination of Wharfdale, be inclined 
to visit the lakes, he can proceed across the 
Horse’s Head to Littondale, from whence he 
may proceed to see Gordale, the Cove, and 
the Tarn: but if he is desirous of exploring 
some of the other “Yorkshire dales,” he can 
proceed from Hubberholm, through Bishops- 
dale and Wensleydale. J. H.D. 


The Gatherer. 


Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl-chain of all virtues.— Bishop 
Hail. ° . 

Raphael’s Hand-writing—was as peculiar 
and beautiful in point of penmanship, as could 
be expected from him. It is round, bold, 
clear, and graceful: and a feeling of the beau- 
fal seems to have been present to him in the 
formation of every letter. 

Steam Boilers—A gold medal was recently 
decreed to the elder M. Chaussenot, by the 
Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry, for an apparatus to render the 
explosion of steam-boilers impossible. His 
invention is said to be portect, both as regards 
its improvements on the safety-valve, and an 
ingenious contrivance to give due notice of 
danger to the crew: while in the event of all 
the warnings of his machinery failing, or 
being disregarded, tlie steam flows back upon 
ps urnace, and instantly extinguishes the 





Porcelain Letters.—These are intended to 
le the ordinary wooden letters fixed 


e facia of shop-windows, &c. They 
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Berkshire Ashmolean Society—An anti. 
quarian society has. just been established at 
Reading for “ The Publication of the Histo. 
rical, Ecclesiastical, Genealogical, and Topo- 
graphical Remains of the County of Berks,” 
and consisting of subscribing members of one 

uinea annually. Nine works have already 
tam suggested for publication. 

Saying of the Red Indians.—* Wherever 
white man sets down his foot, he never takes 
it up again. It grows fast, and spreads wide.” 
—Quarterly Review, No. cxxx. 

Life is but a short day ; but it is a working 
day. 

An upright posture is easier than a stoop- 
ing one, because it is more natural, and one 
part is better supported by another ; s0 it is 
easier to be an honest man than a knave— 
Skelton. 

Salmona.—Famous for having given birth 
to Ovid, and for the best sweetmeats in Italy, 

Mr. Wyatt has lately invited some of his 
influential friends to a private view of a colos- 
sal bust of the Duke of Wellington, intended 
for the great west-end Wellington Memorial, 
The head is modelled with care, and is of an 
antique cast, with the grand characteristics of 
the Roman face. The man and horse will be 
of large dimensions, more than twenty-two 
feet clear of the plinth. 

Horrebow's Natural History of Iceland 
runs thus : 

“ Chap. uxxi1. Concerning Snakes. 

“There are no snakes to be met with 
throughout the whole island.” 

“Man is never t, except in submission to 
law ; never wise, but when he distrusts himself; 
never good, but when obedience triumphs over 
self-indulgence. ‘ 

A Youthful Beauty.—Her complexion was 
of the most brilliant whiteness: her eyes of 
that light azure from which a summer’s-sun 


- seemed to beam. Her hair as abundant and 


to the Pope four magnificent columns, each 


upwards of 13 ft. in height, cut from a quarry. 


alabaster discovered a few yearsago. They. 
are intended to adorn the new church of St. 
Paul, at Rome. This splendid present has 
been accepted, and, by his Holiness expense, 
are to be conveyed to Rome. 

The Pulse.—At a late meeting of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres in: 
Brussels, M. Rameaux laid beforethe Academy, : 
the results of his inquiries as to the mean num- - ¢h, 


ber of pulsations in man. These, it is said, 
establish so positive a relation between the 


number of gen and the stature of the: 


individual, by using the tables of growth 
which M. Quetelet has given in the Physique 
Sociale, for the two sexes, the corresponding 
number of pulsations for each age may be 
deduced; and the numbers so calculated agree 
in the most satisfactory manner, with the 
numbers obtained by observation. 


flowing as her’s of the bowers of Eden, in the 
morn-time of creation. Her step was grace 
and dignity. 

Preservation of Wood.—At a recent meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, M. Boucherie 
presented a. memoir “On the Preservation of 
Timber, by a method peculiar to himself.” That 
method consists in introducing pyrolignite of 
iron, by absorption into the tissue of the wood, 
immediately after the fall of the tree, or even, 
whileit is yet standing. This operation protects 
the’ tree against rot, dry or humid ; increases. 
its hardness; developes and preserves its flexi- 
bility and elasticity ; prevents cracks, and re- 
duces its combustible character. 

He is rich who saves a penny a-year ; and 
he poor who runs behind a penny a-year.—. 
Skelton. ; 
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